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Pennsylvania Statute Law — 1920 (complete). West Publishing Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn., 192 1. Pp. xxxviii, 2736, $15. 

The busy lawyer owes a debt of gratitude to the editorial staff which has 
made possible this volume of twenty-eight hundred and sixty-eight pages. In 
the bounds of a single volume are included the Constitution of the United States, 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania, with index, and the complete wording of 
every statute now in effect in Pennsylvania, with citation and notation of all 
amendments, and notes as to the source of the statute. The acts are arranged 
under topic headings, based on the subdivisions in Pepper and Lewis' Digest 
of Laws of Pennsylvania, with many cross reference sub-headings added through 
the bodj of the book. The numbering of the section headings runs consecutively 
throughout the entire volume, instead of beginning anew at each topic, which 
facilitates reference to sections. 

The volume contains also a chronological table of acts, 1683 to 1920, in 
which every act is analyzed, section by section, with references to the sections 
of the volume in which it appears, or with a citation of the act which amended 
or repealed it, in case it has been amended or repealed. 

By far the most valuable portion of the book to the Pennsylvania lawyer 
is the four hundred and sixty-nine page general index at the end of the volume. 
Here under a minute topical cross-index which must contain nearly one hundred 
and thirteen thousand sub-headings, the subject matter of the entire body of 
Pennsylvania statute law is analyzed, with references to the places in the text 
where the acts in each subdivision of each subject may be found. This cross- 
index of the Pennsylvania statutes has been much needed in the past by the 
practicing lawyer, who often found it difficult to put his finger on the statute 
law on a desired subject through the less complete index of the digests. That 
difficulty should now be a thing of the past. 

The work, however, contains a number of inaccuracies, chiefly in printing 
unconstitutional statutes without indicating that they have been declared void. 
Some of the recent Supreme Court decisions declaring Acts of the Legislature 
in violation of the Constitution have been noted both in the chronological table 
of acts and in printing the act itself in the book (for instance, 251 Pa. 134; 253 
Pa. 442; 255 Pa. 67; 261 Pa. 458). In at least one instance a void act is printed 
in the body of the volume without such notation, although the decision holding 
it unconstitutional is referred to in the Table of Acts (Act of April 24, 1917, 
P. L. 95, dividing the State into Judicial Districts, declared unconstitutional in 
Noecker v. Woods, 259 Pa. 16, 1917). 

A few of the cases where an unconstitutional Act has been printed without 
reference to the decision declaring it void are: Sec. 861 of the book, "Lien of 
Attorney," Act of May 6, 1915, P. L. 261, declared void by Laplacca v. P. R. T. 
Co., 265 Pa. 304 (1919); Sec. 14599 — "Prior Conveyances to Husband Vali- 
dated," declared unconstitutional in part by Elder v. Elder, 256 Pa. 139 (1919); 
Sec. 4534— "Courts of C. P. in Philadelphia County Consolidated," Bachman 
v. McMichaet, 242 Pa. 482 (1913); Sec. 4546, Proviso limiting jurisdiction of 
Courts of C. P. in Philadelphia County to $100, repealed by Constitution of 
1874, Art. V, Sec. 6 (see 1 Purdon 635). And lower court decisions declaring 
Acts unconstitutional have not been noted at all, (64 Pitts. 690; 14 Just. 253; 
64 Pitts. 521). 
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In order that the lawyer who uses the volume may rely on its accuracy, 
it would seem desirable that the publishers should have a more thorough search 
made of the recent Pennsylvania decisions, and distribute the results in the 
form of a supplement. 

Robert Dechert. 

Problems of Law, Its Past, Present, and Future. By John Henry 
Wigmore, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1920, pp. 136. 

These lectures were delivered by Professor Wigmore at the University 
of Virginia on the Barbour-Page Foundation. One of the conditions of the 
Foundation is "that the lecturer present . . . some fresh aspect or aspects 
of the department of thought in which he is a specialist." And the lectures 
before us satisfy this requirement. In fact, it may be said that any discussion 
of the fundamentals in law present to an audience of lawyers or laymen in this 
country a fresh aspect of the subject. When the present writer read the follow- 
ing sentence from the second lecture of this book to a law student, "Why do 
we go to the legislator to ask for an abstract declaration of a desired rule of law, 
but to the judge for a concrete application of some existing rule to a dispute 
between specific persons?" (page 65), his characteristic answer was because the 
division of powers between the legislature and the judiciary is the basis of our 
government as provided in the Constitution. The further question whether 
such division is, to use terms made popular by the Greek Sophists, fucet or v6(A«p, 
by nature or convention, essential for the complete success of each function or 
merely a matter of historical accident, which may have had its raison d'itre 
when it displaced the previous arrangement, but has outlived its usefulness and 
the time is ripe for a new re-adjustment — this did not occur to him as a legiti- 
mate or profitable inquiry. The first and second lectures are precisely con- 
cerned with such inquiries as would probably seem to a practicing lawyer aca- 
demic or so revolutionary as to be beyond the pale of practical interest. 

This fresh aspect of the subject Prof. Wigmore presents in a fresh way. 
He is not satisfied with suggested solutions for a valid reason — because they 
are not true or are inadequately stated. 

The main problem of the first lecture is that of the evolution of the law. 
And here Prof. Wigmore finds fault with all solutions presented hitherto for 
two main reasons. They are not true, because they ignore facts inconsistent 
with the theory. And secondly, assuming the formula of the law's evolution, 
as given, say, by Maine or De La Grasserie, to be correct, it is not enlightening 
as long as we do not know the causes which made this particular development 
necessary. To take an example, Maine formulates the development of the 
law in respect of forms of expression, as following the order, judgments, custom, 
legislation. Wigmore points out that this is true in some cases and not in others. 
This being so, the formula can not express a law of development inherent in 
the law itself or in human nature even in those cases where it holds true. And 
hence to be of any philosophic or scientific value it is necessary to point out 
the causes which made necessary the changes which actually took place. This, 
he realizes, is no easy task, for the causes determinative of the forms of legal 
institutions if compared with the forces determining the motions of a body in 
a planetary system, are infinitely more numerous and more complex than the 



